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GUIDE 

TO  THE 

ROMAN  BATHS 
OF  BATH, 

"WITH  A PLAN  OF  THE  PRESENT  AND  FORMER 
DISCOVERIES. 

(The  Plan  is  to  a Larger  Scale  than  in  the  previous  Editions .) 

BY 

CHARLES  E.  DAVIS,  F.S.A., 

Architect,  &c., 

Hon.  Loc.  Sec.  Soc.  Ant.,  London, 

Author  of  “ Mineral  Baths  of  Bath,”  &c. 


“There  stood  arcades  of  stone  ; the  stream  hotly  issued  . . . . 
there  the  Baths  were— hot  with  inward  heat.  So  they  caused  to  flow 
[into  a sea  of)  stone  the  hot  stream.” 

“High  was  the  roof  of  gold.  . . And  the  court  is  dreary,  And 
the  crowned  roof  lies,  Low  in  the  shadow  of  the  purple  arch.” 

From  the  Saxon  poem  “ The  Ruin,"  in  “ The  Exeter  Booh,"  translated 
by  the  Rev.  Preb.  Prof.  Earle,  also  by  Charles  I.  Elton,  M.P.,  F.S.A., 
in  “ Origins  of  English  History." 


BATH: 

LEWIS,  SONS  & TYTE,  12,  NORTH  GATE. 


The  Bath  papers  reported  so  correctly  rny  Address 
on  the  Roman  Baths  of  Bath,  delivered  in  the  Pump 
Room,  and  continued  at  the  Guildhall,  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  in  July  last, 
that  I thought,  with  revision,  it  would  form  a tolerable 
guide,  without  making  the  description  too  minute  or 
technical. 

A full  description  of  these  wonderful  discoveries  would 
not  fail  to  be  tedious  to  any  but  the  Antiquary.  I have 
therefore  condensed  the  matter  as  far  as  possible,  giving 
only  such  detailed  particulars  as  may  help  to  make  the 
Antiquities  still  more  interesting  to  the  public. 

CHARLES  E.  DAVIS,  F.S.A. 

55,  Great  Pulieney  Street , Bath. 


I have  in  this  edition  considerably  enlarged  the  Guide, 
and  included  particulars  not  previously  mentioned.  I 
have  also  figured  in  an  enlarged  Map,  the  details  of 
discoveries  made  this  year,  in  which  excavations  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  assistance  of  private  subscriptions 
received.  I solicit  from  visitors  similar  subscriptions. 

C.  E.  D. 

Fourth  Edition,  April,  1884. 


A view  of  the  Roman  Bath,  the  property  of  the  Baths 
Committee,  is  by  their  permission  inserted  in  this 
edition. 

C.  E.  D. 

Eighth  Edition,  August,  1884. 
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Roman  Bath,  Recently  Discovered.  Size  111  Feet  by  68  Feet. 

From  a Photooraph  oy  Hawkin#  Bath  and  Brighton, 


BRISTOL  & GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

E.  STAFFORD  HOWARD,  Esq.,M.P President 

GRAND  PUMP  ROOM,  JULY  25 tk,  1SS4. 

Address  by  the  City  Architect  (Major  C.  E.  Davis,  F.S.A.), 
Hon.  Loc.  Sec.  Soc.  Ant.,  Lon. 


THE  ROMAN  BA  THS. 


N a gazetteer  published  in  the  last  century 
was  a striking  sentence  about  Bath.  It  said 
— “ The  citizens  of  Bath  boast  an  antiquity 
which  is  based  upon  a tradition  manufactured  by  the 
monks  to  deceive  mankind.”  They  would  be  able  to  see, 
however,  that  this  tradition  of  the  citizens  of  Bath  was  by 
no  means  a fable,  but  was  really  a fact.  They  had 
substantial  evidence  that  on  the  site  on  which  they  stood 
there  had  been  ancient  baths  which  had  far  exceeded  in 
size  the  exisiting  bathing  establishments,  although  they 
were  at  the  present  time,  perhaps,  unrivalled  anywhere 
in  Europe. 

In  the  King’s  Bath  adjoining  that  room,  on  a wall 

which  had  stood  there  more  than  1750  years — though 
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until  lately  they  were  not  aware  of  its  antiquity — was  an 
inscription  which  stated  that  the  baths  were  founded  860 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  thought  they  could 
hardly  attempt  to  prove  an  antiquity  such  as  that,  nor 
would  he  attempt  to  do  so.  He  might  mention,  however, 
that  it  was  recorded,  though  there  was  some  little  doubt 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  record,  that  St  David  blessed 
these  springs,  and  that  King  Arthur  was  present  at 
the  ceremony.  The  gazetteer  was  apparently  in  ignorance 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  still  earlier,  discoveries 
had  been  made  which  proved  beyond  a doubt  that 
Aqua  Sulis  of  the  Romans  was  Bath  of  the  moderns, 
although  it  was  not  till  1755  that  precise  proof  was 
obtained  that  the  Romans  had  a magnificent  suite  of  baths 
here.  In  that  year  the  Abbey  house,  which  formed  a 
portion  of  the  palace  of  John  de  Villula,  Bishop  of  Bath, 
1088  to  1122,*  was  removed  by  the  representative  of  the 
Duke  of  Kingston,  in  order  to  build  a number  of  houses, 
which  for  a long  time  disfigured  the  Abbey. 

The  palace  reached  westward  from  the  Abbey  very 
nearly  to  the  margin  of  the  King’s  Bath.  A twisted 
column  and  one  or  two  capitals  and  columns  are  placed 
amongst  the  Roman  mips,  but  the  difference  between 
the  work  of  the  second  century  and  the  twelfth  is  quickly 


“ Bathes  of  Bathes  Ayde,”  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  page  34, 
by  Charles  E.  Davis,  F.S.A. 
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detected.  In  clearing  away  the  foundations  of  the  Abbey 
House,  stone  coffins  and  bones  of  various  animals  moved 
curiosity  to  seek  still  further.  Hot  mineral  water  gushed 
forth,  which  when  being  drained  off,  they  discovered  a very 
remarkable  and  beautiful  Bath,  or  rather  Hall,  43ft.  long 
by  34ft.  wide,  which  unfortunately  was  not  thoroughly  exca- 
vated. That  bath  occupied  the  site  of  a part  of  Kingston 
buildings,  and  its  principal  length  was  north  and  south. 
The  centre  Bath  was  within  this  hall,  which  it  was  evident 
had  originally  been  arched  and  decorated  by  pilasters 
similar  to  those  he  had  recently  discovered,  and  was  34ft. 
long  by  15ft.  wide.*  At  the  north  and  south  ends  were 
semi-circular  recesses,  similarly  pilastered  and  arcaded, 
which  he  believed  were  cold  water  baths,  or  so  constructed 
that  artificially  heated  or  cold  water  might  be  turned  on 
at  will,  evidently  constructed  with  a view  to  give  the 
bather  an  opportunity  of  a change  of  temperature,  should 
he  desire  it.  These  baths  may  have  been  private  baths,  as 
they  were  almost  distinct  from  the  larger  bath.  There 
was  also  found,  but  only  partially  uncovered  on  the  east 
side,  a series  of  hot  rooms,  capable  of  varying  degrees  ot 
heat,  of  the  kind  wzc/known  as  Turkish  baths,  a tepidarium , 
a caldarium,  a praefurnium  or  stove  for  heating  small 
artificially  heated  Baths,  or  calda  lavatio,  an  apodyterium , 


Dr.  Sutherland’s  attempt  to  revive  Ancient  Medical  Doctrines 
(1763),  and  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  August  18th,  1 7SS- 
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and  an  elaeothesium ; and,  had  they  penetrated  further  to 
the  eastward,  they  would  have  discovered  also  (and  what 
indeed  has  yet  to  be  discovered)  the  baptistcrium  or frvjida 
lavatio.  A great  part  of  the  Roman  work  was  removed 
at  this  time,  and  the  present  Billiard  room  and  Kingston 
buildings  and  baths  were  erected  upon  the  site,  the 
antiquities  being  utilised  as  building  materials.*  In  the 
course  of  the  late  excavations  he  had  ascertained  that 
portions  had  been  left,  which  enabled  him  to  give  a 
correct  plan  of  these  baths  as  they  stood  with  reference 
to  what  had  been  lately  discovered,  although  for  the 
details  of  the  plan  he  was  indebted  to  contemporaneous 
descriptfons.  This  was  an  important  point,  because  the 
plans  which  had  been  published  by  Drs.  Lucas,  Sutherland, 
Spry,  Mr.  W.  Phelps,  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  were 
unfortunately  misleading,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
having  identified  the  discoveries  beneath  the  surface  with 
the  buildings  that  were  upon  it,  no  note  having  been  made 
in  the  lirst  place  of  precise  bearings,  which  might  easily 
have  been  done.  This  omission  had  caused  him 
considerable  difficulty. 

* Dr.  Sutherland  in  his  account  of  the  discoveries  says  “ the 
Eastern  Vapour  Baths  are  now  demolishing  in  order  to  make  way 
for  more  modem  improvements,”  and  this  destruction  included  a 
great  part  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  lately  discovered  Great  Bath, 
the  lead  from  which  would  doubtless  have  been  removed  had  there 
been  a suspicion  of  its  precise  existence. 
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The  next  important  discovery  was  made  upon  the 
erection  of  the  Pump  Room,  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  last 
century.  In  making  the  excavations  the  remains  of  what 
was  assumed  to  be  a temple  were  found,  consisting  of 
some  very  beautiful  architectural  sculpture.  Unfortunately 
there  were  no  plans  of  these  particular  discoveries,  or  if 
they  were  made  he  had  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  they  had  been  preserved,  and  if  so,  in  whose 
possession  they  still  were.  The  antiquaries  of  the  time 
considered  that  these  remnants  were  portions  of  a temple, 
and  drawings  were  made  and  published  of  the  fragments 
that  are  now  carefully  preserved  in  the  Literary  Institution. 
The  sculpture  in  the  tympanum  of  a pediment  was 
intended,  he  believed,  to  represent  a personification  of  the 
hot  springs ; and  this  was  the  view  of  Mr.  G.  Scharf,  in 
his  paper  real  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1855. — “The  subject  is  a large  shield  called  Clipeus, 
supported  by  two  flying  figures  of  Victory ; in  the  centre 
is  a mask  usually  taken  for  the  head  of  Medusa,  as  seen 
in  the  centre  of  Minerva’s  shield,  with  moustache  and 
flowing  locks  developing  into  snakes,  with  wings 
springing  from  behind  the  ears.  The  head,  the  personi- 
fication of  the  celebrated  hot  spring  itself,  the  abundant 
curls  pertain  to  the  flowing  streams,  the  wings  relate  to 
the  fleeting  nature  of  the  Bath  waters.”  This  referred  to 
the  gas  rising  from  the  springs.  The  cornices  at  the 
Literary  Institution,  erroneously  associated  with  the  sculp- 
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ture,  are  not  correctly  placed,  and  the  hollow  column  con- 
sidered as  being  one  from  the  portico  has  led  to  a building 
or  restoration  on  paper  wanting  in  true  architectural  pro- 
portion. A portico  doubtless  stood  on  a site  northward 
of  the  Pump  Room,  but  it  was  the  portico  to  the  entrance 
of  the  baths  and  not  to  that  of  the  temple.  The  columns 
found  at  the  time  appear  to  have  been  disregarded,  but 
he  had  in  his  late  excavations  found  portions  of  several 
of  them,  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  cornices,  sufficient 
for  him  to  ascertain  that  the  portico  must  have  been  of 
grand  proportions  and  of  the  most  excellent  workmanship. 
Portions  of  one  of  the  capitals  are  in  the  Grand  Pump 
Room,  and  one  of  the  pillars  or  a similar  one  is  erected 
in  the  central  Exedra  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Bath. 

The  hollow  column  deposited  at  the  Institution  was  ot 
late  and  debased  character,  but  the  fragments  of  the 
portico  he  had  found  were  on  the  contrary  of  the  best 
period  of  Roman  art,  and  corresponded  in  excellence 
with  the  work  of  the  tympanum  ; indeed  there  were  points 
of  resemblance  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  frag- 
ments he  had  found  to  the  Maison  Qiiatrcc  at  Nismes, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (A. D.  117,  138),  to  lead 
him  to  assign  that  period  as  the  probable  date  of  the 
baths. 

Those  who  understood  classical  architecture  well  knew 
that  there  were  certain  established  rules  of  proportion 
which  must  be  complied  with,  allowing  a licence  for 
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difference  of  taste,  position  of  the  bmilding  and  detail,  so 
that  if  the  style,  number  and  size  of  the  columns  were 
given  a portico  might  be  tolerably  correctly  restored. 
Although  he  was  not  in  possession  of  all  these  particulars, 
he  was  disposed  to  think  the  portico  was  of  six  columns 
in  front,  or  what  is  called  hexastyle,  with  a frontage  of 
35ft.,  a height  about  the  same,  and  a projection  of  not 
less  than  20ft.*  What  he  had  lately  found  beneath  that 
building  showed  that  there  was  also  an  entrance  vestibulet 

* The  tympanum  deposited  at  the  Literary  Institution  measures 
8ft.  4in.  high,  the  fragments  giving  a length  of  about  24ft. , but  I 
believe  it  was  longer  originally,  as  the  carving  of  the  helmet  at  the 
base  is  incomplete,  some  stones  being  wanting.  If  to  this  tympanum 
is  added  sufficient  at  its  base  to  prevent  the  projection  of  the  cornice 
beneath  from  hiding  any  material  portion  of  the  sculpture  from  a 
person  on  approaching  the  portico,  the  lines  produced  would  give  a 
width  to  the  pediment  that  would  agree  very  fairly  with  a hexastyle 
portico  ; but  the  height  would  be  excessive,  even  if  a comparison  is 
made  with  the  tympanum  at  the  Pantheon,  the  altitude  of  which  is 
lofty  for  the  base.  The  tympanum  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor, 
or  of  that  of  Trajan’s  Basilica  at  Rome,  might  probably  compare 
more  favourably.  I am  inclined  to  think  from  the  low  relief  of  the 
sculpture,  compared  with  the  fragments  found  of  the  portico,  that 
it  was  not  the  external  tympanum  of  the  portico,  but  rather  that  of 
the  pronaos,  and  any  great  relief  in  the  carving  would  not  in  the 
latter  case  be  required.  If  this  be  so,  the  portico  may  have  been 
an  octostyle  with  a width  of  47ft.  instead  of  a hexastyle  of  35ft. 

t There  was  also  an  entrance  with  an  apodyterium  from  the  south 
entered  from  the  gardens. 
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which  might  have  served  the  purposes  of  an  apodylerium 
or  a tepidarium  to  the  baths  which  exceeded  in  either 
width  or  length  75ft.  When  they  looked  at  that  build- 
ing (the  Pump  Room),  the  extreme  length  of  which  was 
only  85ft.,  they  might  imagine  what  magnificent  baths 
the  Roman  baths  must  have  been  with  such  a portico 
and  such  a vestibule. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  century  Lord  Newark 
(in  1806  created  Earl  Manvers),  who  owned  the  Parades, 
made  some  arrangement  with  the  Corporation  by  which 
he  might  gain  better  access  to  the  North  and  South 
Parades,  and  a new  street  was  made  about  the  year  i8c8, 
called  York  Street.  In  making  that  street  several  Roman 
remains  were  discovered,  which  had  been  partly  antici- 
pated in  1755.  In  1825  a further  discover)' was  made, 
and  these  were  mapped  out  by  a predecessor  of  his  (the 
speaker’s).  There  was  nothing  further  discovered  till 
1869,  when  he  supplemented  the  last  discoveries  by 
unearthing  a portion  contiguous  to  that  last  discovered 
upon  the  erection  of  the  engine-house  chimney  in  York 
Street.  He  had  since  (Dec.,  1883)  been  permitted  again 
to  lay  bare  a hypocaust  in  tolerable  preservation,  with 
the  door  and- steps  leading  into  it.  He  had  also  opened 
out  the  south  wall  of  a Hall  with  a Bath  between  the  hypo- 
caust and  the  south  western  entrance  to  the  Great  Bath.* 

In  1871  he  sank  a shaft  in  Abbey  Passage,!  and  came 


* See  Appendix. 

f The  late  Mr.  Rogers  was  the  builder  employed. 
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down  upon  the  north-west  corner  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Great  Roman  Bath,  at  a depth  of  20ft.  from  the  surface, 
unearthing  as  he  went  four  tiers  of  what  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  steps  of  the  northern  schola.  This  bath 
(the  water  surface)  had  been  explored  a space  of  four 
square  feet  at  the  eastern  end  in  1755  or  in  1763,* 
and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  enclosing  Hall,  with  a 
portion  of  the  return  walls  and  a suggestive  plan 
drawn  and  published  by  Sutherland,  &c.,  and  copied  by 
succeeding  writers.f  Since  that  time  it  had  not  been 

* To  form  a cistern  for  the  Kingston  Baths. 

t These  plans  indicate  a large  bath  westward  of  that  discovered 
in  1755,  'n  fact  the  eastward  steps  of  the  Great  Bath  had  then  been 
found.  These  plans  give  also  a complicated  arrangement  of  rooms 
or  baths  under  the  King’s  Bath,  which  arrangement  the  late 
excavations  have  shown  to  be  purely  imaginary.  The  Great  Bath, 
lately  discovered,  occupies  the  area  of  the  Great  Bath  of  the  plans, 
but  differs  altogether  excepting  as  regards  the  eastward  steps. 

This  hypothetical  Great  Bath  of  the  plans  shows  a large  bath 
including  the  scholae  as  a simple  parallelogram  96ft.  long  by  69ft. 
wide,  including  a bath  58ft.  in  length  by  29ft.  6in.  in  width.  [These 
are  the  dimensions  according  to  the  scale  of  the  plans,  and  according 
to  the  text ; but  the  reference  on  the  plan  gives  90ft.  by  68ft.] 
This  larger  area  has  no  pillars,  and  is  unoccupied  except  by  the  bath. 

The  Great  Bath  which  I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  is 
altogether  unlike  these  imaginary  designs.  The  bath,  including  the 
scholae , is  mft.  4in.  long  by  68ft.  6in.  wide,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  parallelogram,  as  on  each  of  its  longer  sides  north  and  south 
are  three  (recesses)  exedrae  or  stibadia,  two  being  circular  and  one 
square.  The  scholae  north  and  south  formed  an  arcade,  the  pilasters 
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seen  ; in  fact  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  a sufficient 
depth  in  the  soil  without  constant  pumping,  and  the  soil 
was  also  semi-liquid.  This,  he  concluded,  had  deterred 
all  explorers  in  attempting  any  discoveries. 

In  1878  the  Corporation  decided  upon  purchasing 
what  was  known  as  the  Kingston  Hot  Springs,  tne 
unknown  reservoir  of  which  was  the  area  of  the  Bath. 
This  purchase  enabled  him  to  open  and  restore  the 
Roman  culvert  that  had  been  closed  for  1,300  years, 
and  so  drain  the  space  occupied  by  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Baths.  In  re-constructing  this  culvert,  which 
he  had  done,  a length  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  commencing  from  the  east,  they  came  upon  a very  fine 
Roman  arch  formed  with  stone  and  a few  tiles  ; this  was 
very  nearly  beneath  the  niches  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
King’s  Bath.  In  continuing  these  excavations  a few  feet 

supporting  the  side  vaults,  and  the  central  great  vaults  are  still 
existing.  The  bath  in  the  centre  is  complete  with  steps  all  round, 
and  not  merely  at  one  end  as  shown  in  these  plans,  and  is  very 
nearly  as  long  again,  being  83ft.  Sin.  long  by  40ft.  2in.  wide.  [The 
measurements  are  not  quilt  the  same  on  all  sides.  ] This  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  there  is  little  similarity  between  the  i magi  nan,-  plan  of 
the  bath  and  the  plan  as  now  discovered.  Had  the  plans  of  these 
gentlemen  been  considered  anything  more  than  conjecture,  it  must 
be  clear  that  the  Corporation  in  1875  would  have  purchased  the 
buildings  above,  as  they  were  then  sold  by  public  auction.  I myself 
advised  them  to  purchase,  but  the  arguments  I used  were  not 
sufficiently  conclusive.  ( Set  also  Appendix.) 
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farther  they  came  upon  a work  of  surprising  grandeur — 
the  Roman  enclosure  of  the  hot  springs  built  to  suit  the 
various  sources  of  the  springs  in  an  irregular  octagon 
50ft.  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  40ft.  wide. 

This  octagon  is  beneath  the  King’s  Bath,  and  forms 
now  as  formerly  the  great  well  of  the  springs  ; but,  as  the 
King’s  Bath  is  required  for  bathers,  a concrete  floor  has 
been  formed  between  the  bath  and  the  octagon  containing 
the  springs,  the  only  outlet  to  the  latter  being  the  central 
shaft  over  which  the  water  flows  into  the  King’s  Bath. 
This  octagon  is  built  of  large  masonry  3ft.  thick  and 
6ft.  6in.  to  7ft.  high,  exclusive  of  foundations,  and  was 
found  cased  on  the  inside  in  great  part  with  lead,  3olbs. 
to  the  square  foot,  which  was  also  folded  beneath  a 
border  of  tiles  and  concrete  that  went  round  the  well. 

Between  20  and  30  tons  of  this  lead,  the  sheets  of 
which  were  in  most  part  separated  and  portions  folded 
back  from  the  masses  of  stone  work  that  had  tumbled  on 
it,  were  removed  and  sold  to  defray  in  part  the  cost  of  the 
excavation.  In  clearing  out  the  octagon  many  dis- 
coveries were  made;  amongst  them  might  be  named  the 
exits  of  the  water  for  supplying  the  Baths  filled  with  blocks 
of  oak  ift.  square,  the  depth  of  the  lowest  being  nft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  King’s  Bath  ; one 
lead  pipe,  two  square  pedestals  of  stone  marked  with 
Roman  numerals,  several  shafts  of  columns  on  one  of 
which  was  a deposit  of  iron  pyrites,  hazel  nuts,  a large 
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quantity  of  bones,  nails,  timber,  and  blocks  of  stone  of 
large  size  moulded  in  various  ways.  Apparently  the 
portico  and  vestibule  had  been  destroyed  with  great 
violence,  and  the  stones  hurled  into  the  springs,  and  the 
drains  for  the  overflow  of  the  spring  stopped  up,  so  that 
the  water  rose  higher  and  higher,  as  the  latter  became 
more  obstructed  and  the  mineral  deposit  from  the  water 
clogged  them.  The  lead  and  other  valuables  were  hidden 
and  thus  preserved.  This  destruction  seemed  more 
marked  nearest  the  springs,  whilst  in  the  Great  Bath  the 
ruin  appeared  to  have  been  gradual,  and  more  due  to 
natural  causes,  and  to  have  consequently  occupied  more 
than  a century,  if  not  centuries. 

The  bath  now  laid  open  he  called  the  Great  Bath,  but 
there  was  another  he  believed  precisely  similar  in  every 
respect  that  could  be  laid  bare  if  he  had  the  necessary 
subscriptions  at  his  disposal.  The  enclosure  forming  the 
hall  in  which  this  bath  is  placed  is  mft.  qin.  long,  by 
68ft.  6in.  wide.  There  are  three  recesses  or  excdrae  on 
either  side,  the  central  one  being  rectangular  and  the 
others  circular. 

In  these  recesses  were  seats;  in  the  circular  ones  were 
stone  semi-circular  seats,  called  stibadia ; but  in  the 
rectangular  recess  that  is  laid  bare  the  seats  appear  to 
have  been  of  wood,  and  the  under  clothing  of  the 
bathers  appears  to  have  been  hung  up  there,  as  in  one 
of  the  pilasters  is  a mortice  hole  of  the  rail  and  in 
another  the  slot  to  admit  the  other  end. 
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The  four  better  carved  fragments  in  the  rains  are  pieces 
of  the  stone  backs  of  some  of  these  stibadia.  The  figure 
carving  in  these  fragments  is  so  good  as  to  be  almost 
Greek ; the  greater  the  pity  that  they  were  so  mutilated. 

The  platform  that  surrounded  the  central  bath  is  14ft. 
wide  within  a few  inches,  more  or  less,  that  is  measuring 
in  the  top  step  as  if  the  upper  floor  of  the  scholae  were 
perfect  ; and  six  steps  formed  of  very  massive  masonry 
led  down  to  the  bath,  the  bottom  being  coated  with 
lead  in  sheets  of  about  10ft.  by  5ft.  square,  approaching 
in  some  cases  30  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  laid  on  a layer 
of  brick  concrete  placed  on  solid  masonry  one  foot  in 
thickness.  The  lead  probably  covered  the  steps  also. 

On  the  length  of  this  bath  six  piers  on  either  side 
formed  clustered  pilasters.  The  design,  adopted  in  the 
first  place,  appeared  to  have  been  altered  in  the  con- 
struction, but  whether  the  alteration  took  place  after 
the  completion  of  the  building  in  its  original  design  he 
could  not  say.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  when  first 
designed  it  was  intended  only  to  roof  in  the  platform 
( scholae ) north  and  south  of  the  bath  with  a wooden  roof, 
and  to  allow  the  centre  and  eastern  and  western  scholae 
to  remain  open,  but  he  supposed  that  in  consequence  of 
the  climate  the  Romans  thought  it  better  to  enclose  the 
whole.  The  hall  consisted  of  three  aisles,  the  centre 
one,  being  the  width  of  the  bath,  was  roofed  in  by  a 
quadrangular  dome  springing  from  a cornice  (a  portion  of 
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the  frieze  of  which  had  been  found,  in  which  the  letters 
S S I L were  incised),  rising  48ft.  2in.  from  the  floor  of  the 
bath,  exceeding  by  14ft.  the  height  of  the  Pump  Room. 
The  side  aisles  were  arched  also,  but  of  lesser  height, 
to  permit  of  light  in  the  “clear  storey,"  precisely  as 
represented  by  Vitruvius  in  his  description  of  a bath. 

The  arches  of  the  centre  and  sides,  except  when  the 
abutment  was  sufficient,  where  they  were  of  stones 
or  flat  tiles,  were  formed  of  brick  boxes,*  open  at  two 
sides,  and  wedge-shaped,  iff.  long,  4^in.  thick  and 
7^in.  at  the  wider  end,  set  in  usual  Roman  mortar,  a 
mixture  of  broken  brick  and  lime,  roofed  (in  the  case  of 
the  larger  arch)  on  the  upper  side  with  the  roll  and  flat  tile 
known  to  this  day  as  the  Italian  tile,  and  over  the  smaller 
arches  with  hexagonal  stone  tiles.  The  soffit  or  underside 
of  these  arches  is  coated  with  mortar,  having  every  appear- 
ance of  being  formed  of  coal  ashes.  Analysis  will  prove 
whether  this  is  the  case,  and  thus  substantiate  the  belief 
that  mineral  coal  was  burnt  by  the  Romans  when  they 
occupied  this  city.  On  the  ridges  of  the  roof  were 
atitejixae,  one  a lion  which  he  had  had  placed  on  one  of  the 
columns,  and  another  which  had  been  found  in  previous 
excavations  was  deposited  in  the  Literary  Institution. 


* I have  been  engaged  during  the  years  1SS2-3  assisting  Mr. 
Charles  Elton,  F.S.A.,  M.P.,  in  excavating  a Roman  villa  at 
Whitestanton,  in  which  we  have  found  similar  box  tiles. 
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The  Bath  was  filled  at  its  north-west  angle  with  hot  water 
by  a rectangular  lead  pipe,  ift.  9m.  wide  and  7m.  deep, 
sunk  in  the  lower  floor  of  the  scholae,  direct  from  the 
great  octagon  well,  which  was  distant  38ft.  Twenty-five 
feet  of  this  pipe  have  been  removed.  The  water  was 
thrown  into  the  Bath  from  under  the  capping  of  the 
angular  pedestal  in  the  form  of  a fan-like  spray,  probably 
with  the  view  of  reducing  the  temperature.  The  deposit 
from  the  mineral  water  is  incrusted  over  the  orifice  of  the 
pipe  and  stone  several  inches  in  thickness,  until  the 
petrefaction  had  completely  blocked  up  the  opening,  and 
the  water  had  then  flowed  over  the  stone  through  which 
it  was  intended  to  pass  until  that  again  became  obstructed. 
This  deposit  is  precisely  of  similar  character  to  that 
thrown  from  the  water  at  the  present  time,  and  is  an 
evidence  of  the  unchanging  nature  of  our  mineral  springs. 

In  the  centre  of  the  northern  scholae  was  a pedestal  of 
stone,  with  small  vertical  rails  or  balusters  at  the  angles 
and  shorter  sides,  with  a tablet  of  bronze  possibly  on  the 
south  side.  The  upper  portion  is  sculptured  and  much 
mutilated,  and  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  drapery 
covering  the  feet  of  a figure  that  had  perished.  It  shows, 
it  is  true,  some  resemblance  to  a recumbent  figure ; but, 
if  so,  that  might  have  been  given  to  the  sculpture  after 
the  other  more  dignified  work  had  in  great  part  perished 
or  been  destroyed.  Beneath  this  sculpture  are  indenta- 
tions in  the  steps,  and  a plinth  on  which  formerly  stood 
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a large  bronze  or  stone  sarcophagus,  which  received  the 
water  as  it  flowed  from  an  aperture  in  the  sculpture  from 
which  the  pipe  has  been  removed,  but  a considerable 
length  of  which  (25ft.)  still  remains  some  few  feet  distant. 
This  pipe  did  not  convey  mineral  water  as  he  had  at  first 
thought  (as  there  is  but  little  deposit  from  it),  but  cold 
water,  and  doubtless  came  from  Winifred’s  well,  which 
afterwards  supplied  the  mediaeval  town  in  conduits  at 
the  North  gate  and  near  the  Guildhall.  The  pipe  was 
carried  on  farther  along  the  platform,  on  the  north, 
branching  oft'  on  the  west  and  south  to  supply  the  semi- 
circular baths  that  he  had  already  described  as  having 
been  discovered  in  1755.  The  platform  or  scholac  was 
formed  by  a layer  of  large  freestone,  9 to  10  inches  thick, 
laid  on  the  level  of  the  top  step  but  one  on  a bed  of 
concrete.  Over  this  was  another  layer  of  concrete,  and 
possibly  on  this  when  the  baths  were  first  erected  a 
tesselated  paving ; but,  if  so,  it  has  all  disappeared  and 
its  place  is  supplied  with  an  inferior  paving.  Very  little  of 
this  paving  remains,  and  even  where  it  does  it  is  much 
worn  and  fractured  ; and  where  there  was  the  greater 
traffic’11  the  lower  paving  is  worn  very  much,  in  some 

* “The  price  of  a bath  was  a quadrans , the  smallest  piece  of 
coined  money,  from  the  age  of  Cicero  downwards  (Cic.  Fro  Cad , 
26  ; Hor. , Sat.  i.,  3,  137  ; Juv.,  Sat.  vi.,  447),  which  was  paid  to 
the  keeper  of  the  bath  ( balneator ) ; and  hence  it  is  termed  by  Cicero, 
in  the  oration  just  cited,  quadrantaria  permutatio , and  by  Seneca 
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cases  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  It  is  clear  from 
this  that  the  baths  were  continued  to  be  used  long  after 
the  citizens  were  able  to  spend  anything  in  their  repair, 
a strong  argument  that  the  Romans  left  behind  them 
when  they  abandoned  Britain  (a  d.  420)  a people  who 
were  almost  as  great  lovers  of  the  baths  as  themselves, 
with,  however,  less  ability  to  maintain  so  large  an 
establishment  as  the  Baths  of  Bath.* 


(Ep.  86)  res  quadrantaria.  Children  below  a certain  age  were 
admitted  free  (Juv. , Sat.  ii  , 152)  ; strangers,  also,  and  foreigners, 
were  admitted  to  some  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  all,  without  payment.” 
— Rich's  Die.  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Antiq. 

These  baths  were  without  doubt  continued  to  be  used  when  there 
were  no  means  to  repair  them,  and  I think  also  that  the  establishment 
of  the  baths  was  curtailed  in  extent  before  the  baths  were  abandoned. 
The  latter  may  have  arisen  from  a reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  Roman  troops  being  with, 
drawn,  or  the  increasing  number  of  Christians  living  in  the  city  in 
later  times  I quote  the  following  from  the  article  written  by  the 
present  Dean  of  Wells  in  the  “Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities:” — 
“ The  common  use  of  baths  throughout  the  Roman  Empire 
presented  to  Christian  converts  a special  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
habits  of  the  time  had  given  a marked  preference  to  the  thermal  or 
hot-air  baths,  such  as  we  now  know  as  ‘Turkish,’  and  neither  these 
nor  the  balneae  (swimming  or  plunge  baths)  were  to  be  had  in  their 
own  houses.  To  give  them  up  was  to  sacrifice  comfort,  and  it 
might  be,  health,  and  yet  to  go  to  them  was,  in  many  cases,  to  run 
the  risk  of  moral  contamination.  The  feeling  of  the  elder  Romans, 
which  hindered  even  a grown-up  son  from  bathing  with  his  father 
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The  approach  to  the  Great  Bath  was  by  two  large  door- 
ways in  the  west,  and  there  were  probably  three  entrances 
at  the  other  end  from  the  eastern  wing,  discovered  in 
1755.  An  evident  wearing  of  the  pavement  points  to  such 
a supposition.  The  design  of  this  Great  Bath  is  not  very 
difficult  to  unravel,  although  so  little  is  left  of  the  structure 
above  a height  of  5ft.  from  the  scholae  or  platform.  A 
building  in  Rome,  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius,  not 
completed  until  the  reign  of  Constantine,  nearly  200 
years  after  the  date  he  would  assign  to  this  bath,  bears 
a very  strong  resemblance  to  it,  but  on  a larger  scale, 
except  that  there  are  seven  bays  to  the  arcade  in  the 
bath  and  only  three  to  the  Basilica. 

The  Roman  Baths  of  Bath  taken  as  a whole  with 


(Cic.  De  Off  i.,  35  • Valer,  Max  ii .,  17),  had  died  out,  and  in  the 
thermae  of  all  large  cities  were  to  be  found  crowds  of  men  and 
boys,  frequently  of  women  also,  sitting  naked  in  the  tepidarium  or 
laconicum.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  in  society,  corrupt 
as  was  that  of  the  Empire,  this  even  without  the  last-named 
enormity,  must  have  brought  with  it  many  evils,  foul  speech  and 
foul  acts.  It  might  have  seemed  at  first  as  if  those  who  were  seeking 
to  lead  a purer  life  would  have  had  to  renounce  the  habit  altogether, 
as  they  renounced  the  obscenities  of  the  mimes  and  ferocities  of 
gladiatorial  shows.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  rigorism  of 
early  Christian  life  never  reached  this  point.  Doubtless  in  every 
city  there  were  establishments  of  different  grades,  and  the  Christian 
could  choose  those  which  were  conducted  with  greater  decency.” 
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subordinate  buildings,  must  have  occupied  three-fourths 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  Roman  Forum. 
He  believed  that  the  south  walls  of  the  Abbey  were  built 
on  the  north  walls  of  the  baths.  A portico  in  the  centre 
would  be  slightly  to  the  north  of  the  present  Pump  Room, 
the  western  wing  would  reach  half-way  down  Bath  Street 
or  even  farther,  flanking  the  great  southern  road  leading 
to  the  bridge ; this  street  forming  the  western  limits  to 
the  precincts  of  the  baths,  including  the  plantations, 
gardens,*  and  possibly  a hospitium.  Columns  and 


* The  gardens  to  the  baths  may  have  had  some  resemblance  to 
the  one  described  by  Pliny,  as  the  garden  to  his  summer  villa  in 
Tuscany,  letter  vi.,  of  the  5th  book,  with  an  allowance  for  the 
•difference  of  climate. 

‘ ‘ Behind  each  plane  tree  are  planted  box  trees,  and  behind  these, 
bay  trees,  which  blend  their  shade  with  those  of  the  planes.  This 
plantation  bends  at  the  further  end  into  a semi-circle,  which  being 
set  round  and  sheltered  with  Cyprus  trees  varies  the  prospect,  and 
casts  a deeper  gloom  ; while  the  inward  circular  walls,  enjoying  an 
open  exposure,  are  perfumed  with  roses,  and  connect,  by  a very 
pleasing  contrast,  the  coolness  of  the  shade  with  the  warmth  of  the 
sun.  Having  passed  through  these  several  winding  alleys,  you 
enter  a straight  walk,  which  breaks  out  into  a variety  of  others, 
divided  by  box  hedges.  In  one  place  you  have  a little  meadow  ; in 
another  the  box  is  cut  into  a thousand  different  forms  ; sometimes 
into  letters,  expressing  the  name  of  the  master  ; sometimes  those  of 
the  artificer  ; whilst  here  and  there  little  obelisks  rise  intermixed 
alternately  with  fruit  trees  ; when  on  a sudden,  in  the  midst  of  this 
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other  fragments  have  been  found,  leading  to  the  belief 
that  there  were  arcades  or  entrances  fronting  these 
gardens,  and  that  the  buildings  were  of  the  purest  Roman 
taste,  with  considerable  Greek  feeling  and  decorated  with 
sculpture.  Later  work  of  a debased  character  has 
been  found,  for  instance,  the  large  column  in  the  Literary 
Institution,  a Composite  capital,  &c.,  but  these  are 
evidently  additions  to  the  baths,  and  scarcely  in  accord 
with  their  first  foundation.  Temples  doubtless  stood  in 
the  Forum.  A superb  piece  of  cornice  was  found  in 
1869  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Westgate  Street,  of  larger 
proportions  than  the  buildings  of  the  baths  ; that  might 
be  a portion  of  a portico  which  must  have  been  of  much 
nobler  dimensions  than  that  of  the  baths,  and  was 
without  doubt  that  of  the  principal  Temple  in  the 
Forum,  but  unfortunately  no  columns  had  been  found. 

He  would  leave  further  description  of  the  Roman 


elegant  regularity,  you  are  surprised  with  an  imitation  of  the 
negligent  beauties  of  rural  nature  ; in  the  centre  of  which  lies  a spot 
surrounded  with  a knot  of  dwarf  plane  trees.  Beyond  these  is  a 
walk  planted  with  the  smooth  and  twining  acanthus.  At  the  upper 
end  is  an  alcove  of  white  marble  shaded  with  vines.” 

Following  this  account,  Pliny  describes  the  various  fountains  and 
waterfalls,  and  “several  small  rills  running  murmuring  along 
wheresoever  the  hand  of  art  thought  proper  to  conduct  them, 
watering  here  and  there  different  spots  of  verdure,  and,  in  their 
progress,  refreshing  the  whole.” 
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Baths  for  other  and  better  known  antiquaries,  but 
conclude  with  mentioning  a few  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered, which  are  placed  in  the  cases  of  the  Pump 
Boom.* 

He  said  they  had  one  or  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
bits  of  work  found  in  Britain,  and  in  one  particular 
instance  they  had  what  had  not  been  found  elsewhere, 
except  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  and  that  was  a metal 
mask.  He  had  taken  the  mask  to  the  British  Museum 
and  consulted  the  best  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 
Schliemann,  who  said  that  it  was  perfectly  unique.  He 
was  himself  at  first  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  early 
Saxon,  but  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
Romano-British.  In  addition  to  that  they  had  three  tablets, 
one  of  which  was  inscribed  in  cursive  writing,  which 
some  well-known  antiquaries  had  failed  as  yet  to  translate. 
One  in  Uncial  letters  was  tolerably  easy  to  decipher  as  to 
the  letters,  but  very  difficult  to  elucidate  as  to  the 
matter.  Professor  Sayce  read  the  inscription  in  one  way 


• The  house  over  the  Bath  having  been  purchased  by  the 
Corporation,  the  Antiquities  Committee  (of  which  Mr.  Murch  was 
chairman),  with  a liberal  subscription  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  and  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Bath 
and  the  neighbourhood,  bore  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  the 
soil  from  the  Bath  and  the  general  opening  out  of  the  ruins,  the 
arches  beneath  the  Poor  Law  Offices,  and  the  Viaduct  supporting 
Abbey  Street. 
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and  Professor  Zangemeister,  of  Heidelberg,  in  another. 
Professor  Sayce  read  it  as  a cure  from  either  bathing  or 
taking  the  waters,  certified  by  three  great  men,  whilst  the 
German  professor  read  it  to  be  a curse  upon  a man  who 
had  stolen  a table-cloth,  ascribing  the  theft  to  a guest 
of  a dinner  party  !*  Two  metal  vases  containing  a 
pint-and-a-half  or  a sextarius,  a metal  drinking  cup,  two 
patens,  and  an  earthenware  olla,  holding  the  tenth  part 
of  an  amphora : a bronze  blow-pipe,  some  bronze 
ornaments,  a portion  of  the  bronze  ornament  of  a Roman 

* See  Article  in  “Hermes,”  Berlin,  March,  1881,  by  Professor 
Zangemeister,  translated  by  J.  N.  Willan,  M.A.,  Johnstone  St.,  Bath. 

“ Mr.  Davis  and  Professor  Sayce,  reading  from  right  to  left,  made 
out  the  following  wording  : — 

COLAVITVILBIAMMIH1Q 
AQVACOMCLIQV — TSECjor  R]lV 
AVITEAMLV  TAEL 

EXPERIVSVELVINNA  I LV 
GVERINVSAERIANXSEX 
ITIANVSAVGVSTALISSE 
CATVSMINIANVSCOM 

IOVINAGERMANILI, 

Q(uintus)  has  bathed  [or  washed]  Vilbia  for  me 
with  the  water.  Along  with  Cliquatis  he  has 
saved  her  by  means  of  qvin  . . tael  [or  tale.  ] 

[His]  pay  [is]  500,000  pounds  of  copper  coin  or  quinari 
[Signed  by]  G.  Verinus,  Aerianus  [Aelianus],  Ex- 
itianus,  the  Augustal  priest,  and  Se(xtius) 

Catus  Minianus,  along  with  Iovina  Germanilla. 
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scabbard,  tusks,  ivory  comb,  a jet  ring,  coins  &c.  ; 
also  the  bronze  sluice  found  in  its  original  place  in  the 
Great  Bath.* 


Professor  Zangemeister  reads  as  follows  : — 
Q'IHIM'MATELIV'TIVALO(V) 
NI'CIS’TAVQIL'C'MOC’AVQA. 

LE’AT  IN'IVQ  'MAE'TIVA 
VL(AS)'ANN1VLEV'SVEREP 
SXE’SVNAIREA'SVNIREV 
ES  'SILATSVGA  ‘SUNAITI 
MOC’SUNAINIMSUTAC' 

LLINAMREG’ANI  VO  I * 

[He  reads  from  right  to  left,  but  takes  each  word  (except 
ma(n)teliu(m),  which  he  considers  the  key-note  of  the  inscription)  to 
be  written  backwards.] 

q(ui)  mihi,  ma(n)teliu(m)  in(v)olavit, 
sic  liquat  [c]  com  aqua  el(la)  . . . . ta 

ni  q(ui)  earn  (sa)  Ivavit  ....  Vinna  vel  (?) 
Exs(u)pereus,  (V)erianus,  Severinus, 

A(u)gustalis,  Comitianus,  Catusminianus 
Germanill(a),  Jovina. 

Maj  the  man  who  stole  my  table-cloth 

Waste  away  like  water  unless  he  restores  it.  [Parties  suspected 
are]  Vinna ; or  Exsupereus,  Verianus,  Severinus,  A(u)gustalis, 
Comitianus,  Catusminianus,  Germanilla,  Iovina.” 

• Since  this  address  was  given  there  have  been  dug  up  at  the  back 
of  the  north-eastern  exedra  amongst  a quantity  of  oyster  shells  and 
coarse  pottery  seven  fragments  of  Samian  ware,  which  I may 
describe  as — 

1st.  One  piece  of  a shallow  concave  vessel  4§in.  in  diameter  by 
ifin.  high. 
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He  desired  also  to  mention  the  Teal’s  egg  which  was 
found  amongst  the  decayed  rushes  against  the  most 
north-western  pilaster  on  the  platform  of  the  Great  Bath 

2nd.  Two  pieces  of  a shallow  vessel  with  a level  bottom  and 
splayed  sides,  6Jin.  in  diameter  and  2in.  high. 

3rd.  A small  piece  of  a basin. 

4th.  Three  pieces  of  a basin  7§in.  diameter  by  3^in.  high. 

The  first  two  vessels  are  unorna/nented  as  left  from  the  potter’s 
wheel  ; the  third  has  the  well-known  echinus  border,  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  remaining  to  describe  the  more  important  decoration 
of  the  vessel  except  that  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  medallions. 
The  fourth  vessel  must  have  been  very  beautiful ; a plain  rim  with 
a plain  band  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide  forms  the  upper  border, 
with  a similar  echinus  to  that  just  described,  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide.  Beneath  this  there  is  a very  rich  pattern,  2in.  wide,  divided 
by  a small  band  into  panels,  16  in  number,  the  panels  being 
alternately  wide  and  narrow. 

The  fragment,  from  which  a restoration  can  readily  be  described, 
contains  a portion  of  four  panels.  The  first  on  the  left  is  a narrow 
one,  on  which  is  a nude  female  figure,  the  head  in  profile  looking 
over  the  left  shoulder,  with  the  hands  behind  the  back.  Is  this  a 
figure  of  Andromeda  ? I do  not  at  the  moment  remember  an  antique 
statue  in  precisely  this  attitude.  The  next  panel  is  a wide  one, 
occupied  chiefly  by  a vine  leaf,  with  a conventional  but  graceful 
representation  of  a vine.  The  next  panel  is  a narrow  one,  in  which 
is  the  Venus,  now  known  as  the  Venus  de  Medici.  This  well-known 
statue  when  first  found  was  in  a -most  mutilated  condition,  wanting 
head  and  arms.  The  representation  in  this  Samian  potteiy  is  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  judgment  that  directed  the  restoration  of 
this  statue  in  the  16th  century.  (A  Samian  vase  was  found  in 
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The  stratified  deposit  of  soil  on  the  platform  and  bath,* * 
the  position  of  the  fragments  which  have  fallen  on  it,  and 
the  varied  thicknesses  beneath  these  fragments,  giving  a 
greater  or  less  time  for  the  deposit,  and  consequently 
an  earlier  or  later  date  for  their  fall,  showed  that  the 
destruction  of  the  great  bath  had  been  at  first  little 
assisted  by  violence,  but  was  the  gradual  progress  of 
decay  in  a ruined  and  deserted  city  ; whilst  the  upsetting 
of  the  columns  of  the  great  portico,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  immense  works  of  masonry  of  the  well  and 
vestibule,  showed  that  a powerful  body  of  men  must  have 


London  in  1S45,  with  a similar  Venus  depicted  thereon. ) The  next 
panel,  which  is  a wide  one,  is  much  fractured,  but  sufficient  is  left 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  contained  a Bacchante  riding  a 
goat. 

Amongst  the  common  pottery  are  several  necks  of  amphorae  or 
ewers,  a flower  pot  with  three  holes,  and  a part  of  a mortarium 
1 1'f  inches  in  diameter,  of  brown-coloured  ware,  the  interior 
embedded  with  minute  particles  of  flint,  which  are  much  worn  from 
trituration. 

* The  mud  nearest  the  bottom  of  the  bath  w'as  filled  with  tiny 
mollusc  shells,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Moore  was  able,  with  the  kind  aid 
of  Mr.  Rimmer,  F.L.S.,  to  identify  the  following  species  : — 

Nerititia  Jluviatilis  (scarce), 

Bythinia  tentaculala  (very  abundant), 

Planorbis  nautileus, 

Ditto  complanatus, 

Limnoea  peregra. 
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invaded  the  baths,  determined  to  destroy  and  efface  the 
work  of  a former  or  defeated  people. 

It  is  possible  that  when  the  British  lost  the  battle  at 
Deorham  in  577,  and  when  Bath  was  taken  and  sacked, 
a stand  was  made  at  the  baths,  and  that  there  a body  of 
the  British  were  taken  and  slain  and  their  impromptu 
fortress  destroyed.  It  would  weary  them  were  he  to 
give  the  reasons  for  this  belief,  but  much  could  be  said 
in  its  support.  He  had,  however,  little  doubt  but  that 
upon  Bath  being  taken  by  the  Saxons  the  baths  were 


In  another  portion  of  the  bath  the  pretty  land  shell,  pupa 
umbilicata,  was  found  (a  single  specimen)  ; but  there  was  a large 
quantity  of  hydrobia  ventrosa,  a species  of  mollusc,  which  was  known 
only  to  exist  in  brackish  water. 

In  the  firm  mud  several  of  the  dialomacea  were  found — 

Cocconcis  placentula , 

Navicula, 

Finntilaria  viridis, 

Cyclolella, 

and  above  the  mud  bank,  which  was  about  five  feet  deep,  more  or 
less,  a layer  of  vegetable  deposit  existed,  which  after  acid  treatment 
yielded  the  silicious  cuticles  of  equisetinn  hycmaU  (Dutch  rush)  and 
avena  falua  (wild  oat).  A quantity  of  vegetable  spores  was  also 
found  in  this  section.  Above  this  layer  was  one  composed  entirely 
of  diatoms,  and  almost  confined  to  one  species,  synedra  capitala. 

[Abridged  from  a paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Bath  Micro- 
scopical Society,  May,  1SS3  (as  published  in  the  Council  of  the 
Postal  Microscopical  Society),  by  R.  H.  Moore,  Esq.] 
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deserted,  its  hot  waters  allowed  to  flood  its  courts  and 
corridors,  until  the  washings  of  the  land  in  which  the 
baths  had  been  excavated  gradually  covered  as  a guardian 
the  remains  of  their  magnificence,  and  thus  preserved 
them  for  thirteen  hundred  years.  They  are  but  partially 
revealed.  He  only  desired  that  he  might  be  addressing 
some  wealthy  lover  of  antiquity  and  the  arts,  who  would 
be  willing  to  afford  the  means  to  complete  the  excava- 
tions, as  he  felt  that  what  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  lay 
bare  was  scarcely  a tithe  of  the  buried  Palace  of  our 
Roman  predecessors. 


APPENDIX. 

Since  the  Fourth  Edition  has  been  in  type  several 
discoveries  have  been  made  to  the  west  of  the  Great 
Bath. 

A Hall  36ft.  wide  and  apparently  55ft.  long,  which 
was  arched  from  pilasters  somewhat  like  Lucas’s  Bath. 
The  Bath  in  the  centre,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
is  of  oval  shape,  29ft.  wide  by  at  least  38ft.  long. 
The  depth  is  the  same  as  the  Great  Bath,  but  as 
yet  no  steps  have  been  found.  To  the  south  of  this  are 
one  or  two  vaulted  chambers.  It  is  difficult  to  hazard 
an  opinion  as  to  their  use,  but  one,  from  its  containing 
a south  doorway,  appears  to  have  been  a small  vestibule, 
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and  the  other  the  room  of  the  porter.  I o the  south  of 
these  rooms  was  a covered  court,  now  only  partially 
excavated,  3 S t.  long  by  26ft.  wide,  stid  paved,  and  as 
this  paving  is  on  a regular  gradient  towards  the  hath,  it 
evidently  leads  to  the  garden  entrance,  and  satisfactorily 
proves  that  the  Baths,  for  purposes  of  convenience, 
were  sunk  considerably  below  the  natural  surface  of 
the  ground. 

Those  visiting  the  Great  Bath  may  have  remarked  the 
ferns  now  growing,  which  the  Baths  Committee  ha\  e had 
secured  within  a wire  grating.  They  are  somewnat 
diminutive  plants,  one  only  having  greater  luxunant 
growth.  The  fronds  as  they  first  appeared  led  me  to 
believe  that  they  belonged  to  the  bladder  fern,  or 
cystopteris  fragilis , but  instead  oi  the  lowest  pinnas 
decreasing  in  size — a peculiarity  belonging  to  this  fern 
the  pinnas  in  the  tern  in  the  batn  gradually  increased 
towards  the  base.  In  every  other  particular  tne  resem- 
blance to  this  fern  in  the  earlier  fronds  justified  the 
assumption  that  the  cystopieris  was  the  plant  ; but  as 
the  later  fronds  developed  into  twice  and  thrice  pinnate, 
thus  varying  from  those  that  first  appeared,  I sought 
advice  and  wrote  to  Kew,  and  the  following  is  a portion 
of  the  reply  from  Professor  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  &c. : “ The 
fern  is  simply  a barren  state  of  the  common  brake  ( picris 
aquilina ),  one  rarely  meets  with  it  thus.  I remember  it 
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myself  only  in  a shady  pine  wood  in  the  north  of 
England,  and,  curiously  enough,  we  have  a specimen 
here  from  a bath  excavation  at  Coventry  (a  recent  bath 
I imagine).” 

Extract  (by  permission)  from  letter  signed  “Fair  Play”  in 
Bath  Chronicle  : — 

“In  1755  Dr.  Lucas  discovered  a Roman  Bath,  east  of, 
and  immediately  adjoining,  the  Great  Bath,  which  is  now 
attracting  so  much  attention.  Lucas’s  Bath  stood  north  and 
south— an  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind,  as  the  Great  Roman 
Bath  stands  east  and  west — and  measured  43ft.  by  34ft. 
Dr.  Lucas’s  discoveries  were  pushed  one  stage  further  by 
Dr.  Sutherland,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  ‘Attempts  to 
revive  Ancient  Medical  Doctrines  ’ (1763),  clearly  indicates 
that  he  was  on  the  track  of  another  bath,  the  Great  Roman 
Bath,  in  fact,  with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar.  His  words 
are  as  follows  : ‘ From  each  corner  of  the  westernmost  side 
of  Lucas’s  Bath,  a base  of  68  feet,  there  issues  a wall  of  stone 
and  mortar.  These  walls  I have  traced  six  or  eight  feet 
westward  under  that  causeway  which  leads  from  the  church- 
yard to  the  Abbey  Green.  When,  as  we  may  suppose,  they 
have  run  a length  proportionable  to  their  width,  they 
compose  a bath  which  may  indeed  be  called  great,  96  by  68. 

. . . . From  the  westernmost  side  of  Lucas’s  Bath  a 
subterraneous  passage  has  been  traced  24  feet,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  found  a leaden  cistern,  raised  about  three  feet 
above  the  pavement,  constantly  overflowing  with  hot  water.’ 
Thus  then  in  1763  (x)  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  great 
Roman  Bath  had  been  traced  six  or  eight  feet  west  of 
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Lucas’s  Bath.  (2)  Furthermore  starting  from  the  centre  of 
the  west  side  of  Lucas’s  Bath,  a line  had  been  traced  to  the 
east  steps  of  the  great  Roman  Bath.  These  are  plain 
historical  facts,  open  to  everyone  who  will  look  into  the 
plans  of  our  baths  as  given  by  Sutherland  in  1763,  and  by 
Prebendary  Scarth  in  his  ‘Aquae  Solis’  in  1864.  But  our 
City  Architect  has  been  charged  with  suppressing  these  facts 
for  his  own  glorification.  Now,  Sir,  I think  no  unprejudiced 
man,  who  has  heard  Major  Davis’s  addresses  and  read  his 
books,  can  justly  bring  this  charge.  If  I mistake  not.  he 
fairly  stated  the  case  in  1880,  both  in  his  address  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  his  lecture  at  the  Bath 
Literary  Institution.  He  has  most  certainly  concealed 
nothing  in  his  published  works  ‘ The  Bathes  of  Bathes 
Ayde  ’ and  ‘ Guide  to  the  Roman  Baths.’  In  the  former 
work  he  says  (p.  81),  ‘ Dr.  Sutherland  indicates  a large  bath 
westward  of  that  which  had  been  discovered  in  his  time,  in 
fact  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  steps  at  the  eastward 
end  of  the  great  bath  had  then  been  found  ;’  in  the  latter, 
whilst  alluding  to  the  published  plans  of  Sutherlands,  he  says 
(p.  9),  ‘ These  plans  indicate  a lage  bath  westward  of  that 
discovered  in  1755,  in  fact  the  eastward  steps  of  a bath 
had  then  been  found.’  It  is  quite  clear  what  Sutherland 
knew  of  the  great  Roman  Bath  ; it  is  equally  clear  that  when 
he  proceeded,  on  the  strength  of  his  very  limited  observations, 
to  draw  a conjectural  plan  of  the  whole  bath  he  fell  into 
absolute  errors,  such  as  commonly  enough  spring  out  of 
hasty  generalisation,  based  on  scanty  data.  Thus,  he  gives 
the  dimensions  of  the  enclosure  of  the  great  bath  as  96ft.  by 
68ft.  ; whereas  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  111ft.  by  6Sft. 
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He  says] : ‘ When,  as  we  may  suppose,  they  have  run  a 
length  proportionable  to  their  width,  they  compose  a bath, 
which  may  indeed  be  called  great,  96ft.  by  68ft.’  The  fact 
is,  Sutherland  supposed  that  the  dimensions  of  the  great 
Roman  Bath  would  observe  the  same  relative  proportions 
as  Lucas’s  Bath.  The  room  of  Lucas’s  Bath,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, was  43ft.  by  34ft.,  or  rather  30ft.  6in.  from  the  face 
of  the  pilasters.  In  other  words,  the  length  was  equal  to  the 
diagonal  of  the  square  of  the  base.  Then,  having  observed 
that  the  base  of  the  room  of  the  great  Roman  Bath — formed 
by  the  length  of  Lucas’s  Bath— was  68ft.,  Sutherland  assumed 
that  its  length  also  would  be  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the 
square  of  its  base,  namely,  96ft.  This  parent  error,  assuming 
that  the  unknown  would  have  a relative  correspondence  with 
the  known  quantities,  was  the  fruitful  source  of  many  more. 
(1)  The  dimensions  of  the  outer  rectangular  area  formed  by 
the  room  of  the  great  Roman  Bath  being  false,  the  dimensions 
of  the  inner  rectangular  area  formed  by  the  water  surface 
of  the  bath  were  necessarily  false  also.  (2)  Steps  were 
observed  at  one  end  only  of  the  water  surface  of  Lucas’s 
Bath  ; therefore  it  was  inferred  that  steps  would  be  found  at 
one  end  only  of  the  water  surface  of  the  great  bath,  the 
eastern  end  as  figured  in  the  maps  of  1763  and  I864,  whereas 
we  now  know  that  steps  run  all  round.  (3)  The  exedrae  at 
the  back  of  the  schola,  having  no  existence  in  Lucas’s  Bath, 
were  omitted  from  the  conjectural  plan  of  the  great  Roman 
Bath.  (4)  Lucas’s  Bath  being  a plain  hall  without  piers, 
Sutherland  assumed  the  same  form  for  the  hall  of  the  great 
Roman  Bath,  and  altogether  omitted  the  arcades  that  divide 
it  into  three  aisles.  (5)  Not  to  dwell  on  other  errors  built 
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on-  the  baseless  fabric  of  conjecture,  it  is  evident  that 
Sutherland  imagined  a system  of  baths  existed  west  of  the 
great  Roman  Bath  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  known  to 
exist  east  of  the  great  Roman  Bath.  But  here,  again,  theory 
has  been  upset  by  facts.  And  now  is  a fitting  opportunity 
to  draw  attention  to  what  has  been  actually  discovered  nest 
of  the  great  Roman  Bath,  namely,  the  octagon  Roman 
Well,  which  I should  be  disposed  to  consider  Major  Davis’s 
greatest  discovery.  Once  more  I insist  that  we  must  ciearh 
separate  what  Sutherland  knew  from  what  he  conjectured. 
Indeed,  Sutherland  himself  fairly  draws  the  distinction.  On 
page  21  he  says,  ‘This  ground  plot  is  exhibited  in  the  plate 
annexed,  as  far  as  the  earth  is  cleared  away.  The  remainder 
is  supposed,  and  drawen  out  in  dotted  lines.’  These  dotted 
lines  represent  a vast  terra  incognita  covering  practically 
the  whole  of  the  ground  recently  opened  up.  That  the 
existence  of  the  great  Roman  Bath  has  been  transferred 
from  the  region  of  conjecture  to  the  region  of  fact  we  owe 
entirely  to  the  enthusiasm  and  unwearied  zeal  of  Major 
Davis,  and  no  fair  mind  ean  deny  him  the  credit  of  being 
the  practical  discoverer  of  the  great  Roman  Bath.  More 
credit  than  this  he  has  never  claimed  ; less  than  this  only 
the  churlish  and  envious  will  grudge  him.  ’ 
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HE  MINERAL  SPRINGS  which  supply  these 
Baths  yield  385,000  Gallons  of  Water  daily,  at 
temperatures  of  1170  and  120°  Fah.  These  Waters 
are  very  beneficial  in  many  classes  of  disease,  such  as 
Gout,  Subacute  and  Chronic  Rheumatism,  Sciatica, 
Neuralgia,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Debility,  Mineral  Poisons,  especially 
from  Lead  ; many  forms  of  Skin  Affection,  &c.,  &c.  The  whole  of 
the  Springs  and  Baths  are  vested  in  the  Corporation,  who  have 
spared  no  pains  to  make  them  in  every  way  conducive  to  the  comfort 
and  relief  of  the  invalid,  as  well  as  to  the  pleasure  of  the  more 
healthy  who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a hot  or  tepid  Bath. 

The  Fountains  for  Drinking  are  supplied  direct  from  the 
Springs  ; the  water  for  the  Baths  is  supplied  also  in  the  same 
manner,  but  reduced  to  the  required  temperature  for  Bathing  with 
Mineral  Water  previously  cooled  by  exposure  to  the  air.  There 
is  a Ticket  Office  adjoining  the  New  Baths,  open  daily  (except 
Sundays)  for  the  Sale  of  Tickets  for  Bathing  and  Drinking,  the 
prices  for  which  are  as  follows  : — 


CHARGES  AT  THE  NEW  BATHS. 


( Opposite  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  Baths.) 


First-Class  Deep  Bath  ... 

2/6 

Reclining  Bath  ... 

...  2/- 

Ditto  with  Crane  Chair... 

2/6 

Ditto  with  Douche 

...  2/6 

Ditto  with  Douche 

3/- 

Douche  Bath  only 

..  2/- 

Vapour  Bath 
Ditto  with  Shower 

2/6 

3/: 

Enema 

...  2/- 

A Child  under  12  years  of  age  with  Parent,  1/-.  Two  Children 
under  12  using  same  Bath  charged  same  as  One  Adult. 
Attendant’s  Fee,  3d. 


Attached  to  these  Baths  is  a Tepid  Swimming  Bath 
measuring  1,290  square  feet,  continuously  supplied  with  fresh 
Mineral  Water,  available  for  Ladies  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday. 


Private  Dressing  Room  for 

one  person  1r 

Ditto  for  two  persons  ...  1/6 

Ditto  for  three  persons  ...  2/- 

The  same  Bath  is  available  for  Gentlemen  on  Tuesdaj, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  1/-  each  person.  Attendant  s bee,  1 . 


Public  Dressing  Room,  each 
person  ...  •••  ••• 

NeedleDouche, extra  charge  6d. 
Attendant’s  Fee id. 


KING’S  & QUEEN’S  BATH 

( Adjoining  the  Grand  Pump  Room). 


First-Class  Deep  Bath 
Ditto  with  Douche 
Reclining  Bath 
Ditto  with  Douche 


2 - 

2/6 

1/6 

2/ 


Shower  Bath 
Vapour  Bath 
Ditto  with  Shower 
Douche  Bath  only 


1/6 

1/6 
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1/6 


In  the  Basement  is  the  Large  King’s  Bath  with  Queetts  Bath 
attached  ; these  Baths  are  available  for  Ladies  and  Gen  demen 
alternate  days. 


Private  Room,  with  access 
to  Open  Bath  ...  1/-  & 6d. 

Ditto,  Reclining  Bath, 

with  Douche  1/6 

Douche  in  Private  Slip,  extra  6d. 


Reclining  Bath 
Douche  Bath  only 
Ditto,  after  6 p.m. 
Attendant’s  Fees 


,.  1 /-  & 6d. 

...  1/-. 
...  6d. 
id.,  2d.,  3d. 


ROYAL  PRIVATE  BATHS 


First-class  Deep  Bath 
Ditto  with  Crane  Chair 
Ditto  with  Douche 
Ditto  smaller  size 
Ditto  with  Douche 


2 1- 

2/6 

1/6 

2/- 


1/6 
2/- 
1 6 
1/6 
1/6 


( Bath  Street) 

2/-  Reclining  Bath 

Ditto  with  Douche 
Douche  Bath  only. 

Shower  Bath 
Enema 

Attendant’s  Fees,  2d.  and  3d. 

A large  Tepid  Swimming  Bath,  measuring  upwards  of 
1,600  square  feet,  for  Gentlemen  only,  is  attached  to  these  Baths. 
Private  Dressing  Room  for  each  person,  9d.  ; Public  ditto,  6d. 

A Deep  and  also  a Reclining  Bath,  with  Douche,  free  for  poor 
invalids  for  a month,  on  the  recommendation  of  a medical  man, 
and  the  Mayor,  or  a Magistrate,  being  a member  of  the  1 own 

C°UIAttached  to  these  Baths  is  a Cooling  Room,  just  completed, 
very  handsomely  furnished,  to  which  bathers  can  retire  before  going 
"Ho  flie  opeq,  air 


Tuto  fli~open  an.  ”* 

Wellcome  library 

for  the  History 
and  Understanding 


- 


•• 


X 


* 


■ 


* 


